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The United States Constitution is “a covenant 
| with death, and an agreement with hell.” 


[3 What order of men under the most absolute of 
‘monarchies, or the most aristocratic of republics, was ever 
invested with such an odious and unjust privilege as that, 
‘of the separate and exclusive representation of less than, 
| half a million owners of slaves, in the Hall of this. House, 
jin the chair of the Senate, and in the Presidential man- 
| sion? This investment of power in the owners of one 
| species of property concentrated in the highest authorities 
‘of the nation, and disseminated through thirteen of the 
| twenty-six States of the Union, constitutes a privileged 
order of men in the community, more adverse to the rights 
| of all, and more pernicious to the interests of the whole, 

than any order of nobility ever known. To call govern- 
| ment thus constituted a Democracy is to insult the under- 
‘standing of mankind. . . . It is doubly tainted with the 
‘infection of riches and of slavery. There is no name in 
| the Ta f national jurisprudence that can define it— 
t nguage of national jurispru 
no model in the records of ancient history, or in the politi- 
cal theories of Aristotle, with which it can be likened. It 
| was introduced into the Constitution of the United States 
| by an equivocation—a representation of property under the 
| name of persons, Little did the members of the Conven- 
| tion from the Free States imagine or foresee what a sacri- 
| fice to Moloch was hidden under the mask of this eonces- 
| sion.” —J oun Quincy Abams. 
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sod watched, at this crisis, do not reside in the Con- | 
gderate States, but at the North—who, while affect- 
ing to be loyal to the government, are hypocritically 
deploring the evils of war, suggesting the desirable- 
yess of compromise on any terms however degrading 


and iniquitous, and insisting that the North, not the 
South, is to blame as the aggressive party. Of such 
treason are the Journal of Commerce and its contribu- 


tors daily guilty. Below is a specimen. 


{from the New York Journal of Commerce.] 


It will be observed by the date at its clese, that 
jhis communication was written on the 11th of May. 
But it was doubted whether the public mind was | 
then in a condition to receive so much truth so plain- 
ly spoken, and therefore the publication of the arti- 
ele has been deterred to the present time. 


SOME REASONS WHY I AM OPPOSED TO 
THE PRESENT WAR. 

Pirst—Because war is, at best, a terrible necessity, 
not to be resorted to until all amicable means of set- 
ting national difficulties have been exhausted. 

It is well known that ever since the election of 
Mr. Lincola, the Republican party has resisted every 
practical suggestion in favor of peace that has been 
olfered. 

Towards the close of the last session of Congress, 
when a final effort was made in the Senate on be- 
half of the Crittenden resolutions, the motion was 
deteated, one of the Senators, I think his name is 
Hale, saying, “ We have more important business 
on hand,—we have a Tariff to pass.” 

Second—Because it is a civil war, of all wars the 
most cruel and exhausting, and the most repugnant 
to the sentiments of the present age. 

Third —Beeause, if successful, it must be over the 
ruins of the Republic. We shall have a govern- 

ment, but it will not be the government of the Uni- 
ted States. 

It is an abuse of terms to speak of a Union on 
compulsion, “a union of equals,” consisting of con- 
querors and conquered; besides, a government as- 
serted by foree must be maintained by force; and 
the power necessary to hold in subjection one half 
of the country, is a standing menace to the liberties 
of the remainder. 

Fourth—Because it cannot succeed. Eight mil- 
lions of free people, inhabiting sach a country as 
they possess, accustomed to the use of arms, fight- 
ing, as they verily believe, for their lives and for all 
that makes life precious, cannot be conquered. 

Fifth—Because we enter upon it without the 
moral support of the great Christian nations of the 
earth; and in prosecuting it are very likely to em- 
broil ourselves with them. 

Sirth—Beeause war will not settle our difficulties ; 
it will only aggravate them. We shall have to ne- 
gotiate sooner or later, and had better do so at the 
threshold of a bitter war than at its close. 

Seventh—Beecause of the spirit of lawlessness and 
ferocity it is creating. The sone on the dial seems 
to have gone three centuries backward since this 
war commenced. 

Kighth—Beeause of the conditions on which it is 
waged ; submission or extermination. 

Ninth—Because it will promote the unfriendly 
ower. 

Tenth—Beeause it will prove ruinous to the city 
of New York, and highly injurious to the country 
at large. It will load the country with a heavy 
national debt; withdraw the strength of our popu- 
lation from the pursuits of peaceful industry to a life 
of high excitements and irregularities; drive our 
commerce from the seas, or send it skulking under 
convoy; the heathful channels of enterprise and 
profit will be choked up; the capital of the country 
will be hoarded or absorbed by the government for 
warlike uses; consumers and idlers will be multi- 
plied, producers will be diminished ; property will 
depreciate in value; the hood caraen eredit and 
wealth of years will vanish away; there will be a 
general bankruptey ; all classes will suffer; and the 
poor and vicious will be greatly increased. Such 
are some of the followers in the train of this war. 
How greatly will these evils be multiplied and ag- 
gravated, in case the war should fail of its object! 

Eleventh—Because of its tendency to demoralize 
the government, and make it one stupendous jobbing 
concern for the benefit of contractors and their con- 
federates. 

Twelfth—Beeause the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence asserts the right of a people “ to dissolve the 
political bonds which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the powers of the 
earth the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

“ That Governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the goy- 
erned ; that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of the ends for which it was in- 
stituted, it is the right of the people to alter and 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying 
its foundation in such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” 

When New York ratified the Constitution, she 
expressly reaffirmed those paces, and further 
said, “ That the powers of the Government may be 
reassumed by the people whenever it shall become 
necessary for their happiness ;” the ratifications of 
Rhode Island and of Virginia are to the same effect. 
These express conditions apply to all of the States, 
for all are equal. 

Thirteenth—Beeause this government was founded 
on voluntary consent; to assume that it must be 
maintained by force, is to admit that it is a failure. 

Fourleenth—Because, in waging it, we, as a peo- 
ple, stultify ourselves in ali our pretensions to the 
right and capacity of self-government. We vindi- 
cate the pretensions of Great Britain in her attempts 
to coerce the Colonies and maintain her government. 
We make our forefathers traitors, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence the round robin of a nest of 
conspirators against law, order and government. 

Tt makes a world of difference whether we run 
with the hare, or hunt with the hounds. 

Fificenth—Because it is not, as some suppose, a 
War to sustain our goverument, but a war to compel 
other States, our equals, to continue members of a 
sovernment they do not choose to have. 

Sixteenth —Because it is a war for supremacy, and 
not for the Constitution; a war of desperation, and 
hot of hope. 

Thousands in the land believed that when Mr. 
Lincoln was elected, the Union was lost. Subse- 
{uent events confirmed those apprehensions, but only 
of late has the heayy truth struck home. We begin 
to realize the loss. “Our commercial position, if not 
vur very existence, threatened by protection at the 
North, and free trade at the South, our nation- 
al pretensions humbled, our visions of unbounded 








greatuess rudely dispelled ; our prosperity turned to 


* 


adversity; on all sides baffled and perplexed, we 
yield to our passions, fly to arms, and seck those des- 
perate courses, “ which, if not victory, are yet re- 
venge,” 

Seventeenth—Recause it is inexpedient; and, ex- 
enuse me for saying it, unnatural. Instead of mak- 
ing the best of our misfortunes, we are making the 
worst of them. Wisdom, true patriotism, high con- 
duet, the respectable opinion of mankind, religion, 
all tell us: “ Let these people go.” Protest if you 
seam (saying nothing of your own share in the 

usiness,) in terms of rhetoric the most dignified and 
touching, against the course they have taken, and 
the ruin they have accomplished; but let them go. 
Your fathers fought the battles of the Revolution 
shoulder to shoulder with their fathers; the ashes of 
your dead mingle in the soil of every State from 
Maine to California; your sons have taken of their 
daughters to wife, and their sons have taken of your 
daughters to wife; ye are brethren; ye have been 
baptized with the same baptism,—have wept at the 
same graves. 

“ And Abram said to Lot, Let there be no strife 1 | 
pray thee, between me and thee, and between my | 

rerdsmen and thy herdsmen, for we be brethren: 
Is not the whole land before thee ? Separate thy- 
self, I pray thee, from me. If thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou depart 
to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 

Are not these imperative considerations? Let us 
submit to them gracefully, and put aside the arms of 
fratricidal strife. It was Moloch, the bloody deity, who 
“rather than be less, 

Cared not to be at all.” 

The sentiment was worthy of the soil. True 
courage speaks a different language. Let us take 
counsel of sound policy and deliberate judgment, | 
and turn from the rash conclusion of fanaticism and | 
resentment; let us be friends, serviceable neighbors, 
if we cannot be fellow-citizens. If the Union is to 
be saved, it is not to be saved by force. If the Union 
be lost, it is nevertheless in our power to become 
close allies, and to stand before the world as one peo- 
ple, a mighty nation. 

Let the most sanguinary mind, the liveliest imagin- 
ation, endeavor to pierce the future of a contrary 
course, and it will vainly strive to fathom an abyss 
unfathomable, of woe and desolation which no pen 
ean describe. 

Eighteenth—I oppose this war because it is a war 
of sections: the North against the South, the strong- 





er against the weaker, the majority in arms to |. 


compel the minority in arms to resist. In this con- | 
nection, it ceases to be a question of slavery, pro or 

con ; —or any other question save this,—the right of 
States satisfied with the Union to compel dissatisfied 

States to abide by the Union, nolens volens. As I 

am convinced that a solution of this question by a 

resort to force was not in the bargain, and know 

that a suggestion to that effect was promptly rejected 

by the framers of the Constitution, I am obliged to 

oppose this war. 

Nineteenth—I oppose this war because there is no 
law authorizing it. These armies operating in the 
field; this great increase to the standing force of our 
national defence; this extensive sea coast and river 
blockade; the invasion of States, the suspension of 
the writ of Habeas Corpus; the seizure and confis- 
cation of private property by military force; citi- 
zens taken by soldiery, and put under martial arrest 
for trial, for speaking treason; the provost marshal 
superseding the sheriff; and the drum head taking 
the place of the jury box; these and many other 
acts of like character, done by the President or un- 
der his authority, are wholly without warrant in law. 
George Washington was for some time Dictator, be- 
cause Congress made him such. This case is with- 
out a precedent, but it makes one. When arbitrary 
power can be so readily assumed, all the liberties of 
the —_ are in danger. The plea of necessity 
draws the sword on our adversary to-day; the like 
plea may turn it on ourselves to-morrow. 

Twentieth—I oppose this war because it is the war 
of the Abolitionists and of the Republican party. 

By the strongest appeals to our patriotism, the na- 
tional sentiment has been thoroughly roused; the 
whole North is in arms, and eager for battle to sus- 
tain the government. Who does not know that all 
this excitement and preparation is for the especial 
benefit of a certain portion of the community; in 
short, of these very people who, after years of toil 
and preparation, have succeeded in bringing their 
iger-arg tragedy before the public, and who, safe 

ehind the scenes, now chuckle over the felicitous 
development of the plot, and the wonderful success 
of the piece? Yes! the impending crisis,—the irre- 
ressible conflict, —the long-expected day, has at 
ength come: “Blow ye the trumpet, blow, and 
proclaim liberty throughout the land.” 

Those quondam champions of free speech and a 
free press, suddenly converted into blazing patriots, 
glow with pious heat against all freedom save their 
own. Those who differ with them are traitors; to 
oppose them is treason. In the name of the Union 
they have betrayed, of the Constitution they have 
disregarded, and of the laws they have insolently 
defied, those model citizens now demand of us, and 
of all men, to march for them to éheir tune of the 
Union, and wage their war of extermination. 

I will yield to no man in my love for the Union. 
Heretofore, with my humble pen, to the best of my 
ability, I have endeavored to serve it. Iam not now 





* accommodating animal,” spite of Mr. Everett’s faith 


even if he brought his favorite amendment to the | 


, Uf h g Liber ator, ~~ T shew respect for historical hedges,—and that bincoln, 





SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ. 
AT THE 
Anti-Slavery Celebration at Framingham, July 4, 1861. 





Phonographic Report by Jas. M. W. YERRINTON. 





Friends, what can I say to you to-day? No man 
can feel himself particularly competent to make a 
speech on the anti-slavery question just now. It is all 
guess-work. The only question is, whether it is 
probable one man will guess a little better than anoth- 
er. Itseems to me that we are all afloat. Events, 
not men, are the great objects of interest. War be- 
tween two great ideas has commenced. Almost all 
we can do is to watch the gradual progress of that con- 
flict. You will not, therefore, expect from me a 
speech. All I will attempt is simply to give you, ina 
friendly way, my impression of men and things, as we 
stand ; just to state, informally, as one does to another 
on the sidewalk, how I look at things just now. 

In the first place, I feel satisfied that the end of the 
slave system has come. (Applause.) I have no 
doubt that we begin to touch the end. My reason is 
this. The age of discussion is over. We have had 
fifty years, more or less, of what is called agitation, 
discussion, and party divisions. Now, a new act has 
opened. It is the hour of fight—the age of bullets. 
That never lasts very long. It does not take as much 
time for a nation to fight itself clear as it does to talk 
itself clear, only it is necessary that the talk should 
precede such a fight. It is only necessary that the 
mind, the substratum of purpose, should be deliberate- 
ly formed. I think it has been. I do not mean to say 
that the whole North is anti-slavery, much less for ab- 
olition; but Ido mean to say this, that the South has 
fully come to the conviction, that unless they can use 
the Union to support slavery, the system is gone ; and 
I think the North has come to this conviction, that the 
Union never shall be used to sustain slavery. I think, 
so far, the public mind is made up. I do not mean 
that the popular mind objects specifically to certain 
constitutional provisions, that men have made up their 
minds not to return fugitive slaves; but I think there 
is a prevailing and unconscious, perhaps, but assured 
sentiment and purpose at the North, that the Union 
either does or shall mean liberty in the end. Those 
two ideas conflict—hence the war. We are in it;— 
how shall we get out of it ¢ 

There are only two ways by which a nation is 
moulded. One is by its great men; the other is, by 
its masses. We have not been brought to this spot by 
what we called our great men; we have been brought 
here by our masses. The war was raised by the 
masses, not by statesmen, and the war will be ended 
by the masses, not by statesmen. That is the reason 
why I address you to-day. Mr. Seward is not honest 
enough to manage this war; Mr. Lincoln is not bold 
enough yet. We are to curb the one, and spur the 
other; and that is the object of such meetings as this. 
In other words, neither party—neither the North nor 
the South—has shown any statesmanship. The South 
thought she had humbled the North so completely, in 
long dismal years, that the threat of secession would 
bring us to our knees. Jefferson Davis never meant 
to pass this last winter out of Washington; Stephens 
never meant that a session of Congress should be held 
to which he should not be summoned. They both 
thought that the South, with sixty years of sovereign- 
ty behind it, could again whip the North into the 
traces. They were mistaken. To-day convicts them 
of utter lack of statesmanship; for if statesmanship 
means any thing, it means knowing one’s times. The 
North, also, has shown no statesmanship; for Mr. Lin- 
coln thought, and Mr. Chase thought, and Mr. Came- 
ron thought, that the South would never dare to se- 
cede ; that South Carolina was not mad enough to try 
the gulf on the edge of which she stood. We thought 
so; and it only shows that we all miscalculated our 
times in a most important point and degree. Over 
our heads, the divine providence of the hour, and be- 
neath us the unconquerable will of both sections, have 
brought us face to face in battle. God be praised for 
it! (Applause.) Cannon are to sound the jubilee of 
the slave. As neither party has shown statesmanship 
hitherto, we have no right to expect it hereafter. We 
are to guess the future by weighing the elements that 
have formed the present, and that is, the deep-seated 
will, the enlightened conscience, and the assured pur- 
pose of the people. 

Some friends criticise me because I seem to them to 
have surrendered my favorite plan of Disunion, and 
welcomed this war. But let such remember, that no 
man should flatter himself he can mould the world 
exactly in his method. He must consider it rare suc- 





‘cess if his cotemporaries adopt substantially his pur- 


to be driven from well considered opinions, by the | pose. Ihave advocated Disunion for fifteen years, be- 


clamors or the threats of those very people who have 
done so much to overthrow our government and dis- 
honor our flag. If ten thousand lives could give 
peace to this distracted land, and restore our glorious 


| cause I thought it a practicable and peaceable method 
| of freeing the North from the guilt of slavery, and of 


| planting at the South the seeds of early and entire 


old Union, cheap indeed would be the purchase, and | emancipation, — wringing justice from a weak and 


happy. thrice happy, those patriots on whom the lot 
should fall. However much or little 1 may presume 
to share in these sentiments, I make bold to say, that 
I will not, under any pretence, aid or countenance 
the abominable projects of those, who, having hunted 
the Union to death, now hound us on to her bloody 
obsequies and our general ruin. a. es 
New York, May 11, 1861. 


wa em 


AN ELEGANT EXTRACT. 


Is the North peopled with Christians or with 
savages? Is the light that shone from Calvary’s 
bloody summit extinguished, and are our Northern 
foes only guided by the dark and lurid flame that 
pilots devils to their carnivals? Has the Congress 
of Hell had its session, and have they commissioned 
all the legions of the damned to demonize our ene- 
mies? Has Lucifer given a furlough to all his in- 
fernal cohorts? Has he established his church in 
every Black Republican’s heart, and has he ordained 
Belial and Moloch his high priests? Are we to 
have war with men or with devils? These ques- 
tions must be answered. Our implacable foes, 

ed on by a hatred that is remorseless and unre- 
lenting, because they have insulted and injured us, 
have already answered them. They have inau- 
gurated a war of extermination—a war in which no 





mercy is to be shown or quarter given. Let it be | 


so! The South has never asked a favor of her ene- 
mies. She asks none now.— Vicksburg Whig. 


‘bankrupt South. But it has pleased the Nation to seek 


that result ina different way. The majority about us, 
starting with the principle that this was a Nation, not 
a partnership, have constantly claimed that the corner- 
stone of our Government, the spirit of ’76, was the 
full liberty of each and every human being. They 
waited with what they thought brotherly patience, 
with what the South fancied was selfish fear, for the 
whole Nation to acknowledge this theory. The half- 
success of Fremont, the election of Lincoln, were the 
hand-writing on the wall. It was in vain that the 
leaders of the three parties bound the Constitution on 
their brows, and swore they should never dream of 
changing its stipulations. The South is too wary to 
| judge of the future by doughfaces or office-seekers, 
| by self-elected or real leaders. They knew that the 
| fathers of ’76 assured King George, and believed that 
there was no dream of independence, only a few 
months before they declared it. They knew that the 
people, once in earnest, care as little for history or 
parchments as a growing oak for rotten cords. They 
say Dr. Chalmers, baffled once in unharnessing his 
horse, led him into a garden walk, and left him to wait 
the ostler’s coming. When his sister remonstrated, 
that the brute would not heed the tiny hedges, but eat 
them and trample the flowers,—“ He ‘ll be a very un- 
| accommodating animal, then,” said the Doctor. The 
| South knew the people, likewise, were “a very un- 











Fugitive Slave Bill in his right hand, and vociférated 
his pledge of slave-hunting afresh at Cleveland, was 
really the picket and outpost of the great abolition 
army, taking quarters in the Capitol. “Crush the 
viper in his egg”’ was their war-cry. The argument 
of free men had gone against them. They fell back 
on the last argument of kings,—cannon. The North 
replies—‘ We should have preferred debate—a free 
press—education—ballots ; but if you choose bullets, 
agreed! The stars and stripes meant Liberty in ’76, 
and shall now.” Imyself should have preferred peace 
and argument, but the twenty million have chosen 
otherwise. Ihave only to accept the Red Sea through 
which God wills to lead his people, and I rejoice still 
that Canaan is beyond. If we are to serve our age, 
we must serve it in the way it chooses. When the 
people, thoroughly awake, and as well taught as the 
times allow, deliberately choose any honorable way of 
reaching an object of pressing importance, the duty of 
an honest man is to aid them all he can in their effort. 
Hence I bow to the masses, and welcome emancipation 
by war. 

The South is in earnest. I do not say she is 
unanimous. I think that the Gulf States are as 
unanimous to-day as the thirteen’ States were in ’76. 
The secessionists of the South are proportionally 
stronger than the whigs of the thirteen Colonies were 
when they strangled the Tories with one hand, and 
George the Third with the other. There is as much 


unanimity there to-day as there was throughout the shall be called an abolition administration, if we 
Colonies during the Revolution. It is idle, therefore, favor the anti-slavery sentiment ; we want to be known 
to talk about unanimity. A large and active number, | as a constitutional administration.” There is the mis- 
_ take. 


holding the wealth, and almost all the education of 
the Gulf States, in their own hands—mark you! not 
the mob, but the men of property, the men of thought, 
the men of influence—and having one half the mob 
with them, are the State, to all intents and purposes. 
I dismiss, therefore, utterly, the question, whether 
the numerical majority of the Gulf States wish to 
secede. Whether they wish to or not, they cannot 
help themselves ; for the ruling elements of the Gulf 
States have seceded, and mean to secede. 

I say, therefore, the South, properly speaking, is in 
earnest. She has been considering for thirty years— 
now she begins to act. She acts harmoniously, ear- 
nestly. The North is only awake. She is not in ear- 
nest. The South knows what she wants; the North 
struggles and gropes her way with a half-formed pur- 
pose, half understood method. Just this is the weak- 
ness I find in the administration. ‘That is the reason 
why I say the masses have got to decide this battle. 
Lhold astatesman to be one who is ready to do all the 
people allow. He is one who drags public sentiment up 
to its utmost possible efficiency. That is a statesman. 
J hold a politician to be one who does all the people de- 
mand. He yields, he does not lead. -He submits, he 
does not initiate. The administration is ready. It 
stands looking to the North and the West, and saying, 
“What shall I do?” You recollect the modest 
swain in Dickens’s story, who could not muster 
courage to offer to his lady love, but getting into con- 
versation with her favorite, said, “ Tell her Barkis is 
willing.” The administration is willing. (Laughter.) 
We want more. We want an indication that shall 
ripen public sentiment. We want a proposal—an 
opening of the channel that shall guide the public 
thought. The administration propose nothing. They 
merely cry with the people, “ The stars and stripes!” 
They merely respond to this war-cry of an insulted 
nation. It seems to me that we have a right to ask of 
them that they should show us how we are to be got 
out of this difficulty. Here are fifteen States in arms 
against the other half of the nation. Ten million of 
men against twenty. A statesman should boldly 
probe the wound, scan the cause of the disease, and 
indicate the remedy. In this age, after two hundred 
years of Union, of pulpits and schools, of common 
tongue and faith, war, except there be momentous 
cause, shows our pulpit and school to be failures. 
“Excuse us to ourselves, and save us from such 
another hour, if you claim to lead.” 


Does any man dream, that within any assignable 
time, we can conquer the Southern States by the 
present means? Will an army of 200,000, or 500,000, 
subdue the Gulf States, on our present plan? When 
they have done it, does the history of the last sixty 
years render it probable that the Carolinas or Missis- 
sippi will stay subdued? Have we aright to found 
our future on the supposition that the white race of 
that half of the nation are not as desperate as Poland, 
as brave as Hungary, as determined as Italy? We 
may defeat them on a dozen fields of battle, but until 
we depopulate the State, we never shall have subdued 
it. It seems to me that there is but one way of de- 
veloping a union sentiment in those Southern States, 
and of subduing the secession sentiment effectually, 
and that is, by arraying a might of power, and put- 
ting behind it a purpose, that shall remove the cause 
which makes us two people. That is, not until you call 
four millions of blacks into liberty, and on our side. 
(applause )—not until you say to the South, “The 
stars and stripes mean liberty to every man,—twenty 
millions of men at the North, and four millions at the 
South have said it: if, in striking down a vile system 
on the battle-field, any loyal man suffers loss, the nation 
shall share it with him ”—not until we say this can 
we awaken the Union sentiment of the South, ar- 
ray all that is loyal on our side, and annihilate the 
rest. At present, one half the South clings to slave- 
ry, and means to fight for it tothe death. Pride of 
race, family pride, old associations, and often sin- 
cere conviction of the value of slavery, produce this 
determination. The other half would gladly be rid 
of a system they thoroughly know and hate; but 
they dread pecuniary ruin in the change. Both 
halves believe the North, spite of its protestations, 
means, in the end, Abolition, immediate and uncon- 
ditional. And they are right. Left to itself, that is 
our future, as sure as the Rapids end in Niagara. As- 
sure this half of the South that the nation which de- 
crees Freedom will shield them from ruin, and we 
have at once with us the North, the slave, and half 
the South—the world over the water, and God above : 
success then is speedy and sure. 

Outside of that is the war, two years long, four 
years long—costinga million a day, developing the 
courage, the love of country, the character of the 
North. Yes; but when it has lasted two years, and 


the unsubdued South still stretches her hands to Eu- 
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‘rope, Europe will acknowledge her fndependence, 
and ought to do so; and then the divided nation will 
present a new policy to the free North, and a bank- 
rupt South, sure to emancipate, because she is too 
poor to keep the slaves in their chains. On one side 
or the other of that line rests the only effective bat- 
tle. I hate war. I think the present civil war the 
bloodiest stain on the century, if it means only “the 
stars and stripes,”—if it means only the Union as it 
was. But every thinking man sees that, no matter 
what men wish, it cannot mean the Union as it was. 
Let this war go on twelve months, and the old Union 
never can be rebuilt. It was built on Compromise. 
Such a war as this, the bitter fruit of years of angry 
discussion, of proud contempt on one side, and sub- 
mission on the other, which the hounds knew meant 
cowardice and infamy—such a war may have truces, 
but in the end the only peace will be unconditional 
submission of one or the other side. We must change 
the elements which have created this quarrel, if we 
would end it. They are only to be changed by eman- 
cipation or division. 

What do I ask of the government? Ido not ask 
them to announce that pelicy of emancipation now ; 
they are not strong enough to do it. We can an- 
nounce it; the people can discuss it; the administra- 
tion are not strong enough to announce it. I do not 
care whether they mean it or not; it were utter ruin 
to announce it now. But I do claim this, that the 
administration shall indicate, shall manifest its char- 
acter. It has not done it. Its friends say, “‘ We 


a. 


There is the fundamental error. Gen. Patter- 
son, Gen. Cadwallader, are using the shoes Gen. But- 
ler has thrown away, and promising to put down 
servile insurrections. By the Constitution, they have 
no right to lift a little finger against a servile insur- 
rection, until the Governor of a State asks it. When 
they make such a proclamation, it is alike uncalled 
for, illegal, and unconstitutional. What I call on 
Gen. Scott and President Lincoln to do is, that they 
shall rebuke their Major-Generals when they go out- 
side of the law to propitiate the Slave Power. I want 
the scales held even. For sixty years, that of Lib- 
erty has kicked the beam. I call on Lincoln and his 
Cabinet at least to hold them even. Even ‘fair play 
to Liberty, under the old Constitution, will be such a 
change as will quell the South and educate the North. 
If Gen. Patterson knows no better than to suppress 
servile insurrections, cashier him on this side the 
Potomac. The administration can, should, ought, if 
it means liberty, indicate its purpose by these legal, 
constitutional and imperative measures. Why do 
they not? I will tell you. Lieut. Gen. Scott is a 
Southerner. He is seventy-five years old. He is a 
loyal, honest, devoted friend of the Union, and the 
ablest soldier we have. He means to keep his oath to 
the letter. But he has a natural and unavoidable 
tenderness towards the section from which he sprang. 
He has an old man’s fondness for the associations of 
the past. He hopes and trusts that, by moderate 
measures, by waiting, by patience, by blockades, by 
starvation, he can avoid exasperating the sections, 
and bring them together again in a harmonious Union. 
Mr. Seward would sacrifice everything for that Union. 
He has not the beginning nor the end of a principle. 
His own colleagues know he is a traitor; and the 
fault I find with the administration is, that while 
honest men recognize the honest elements contained 
in it, those honest elements suffer themselves to be 
compromised, balanced, by one powerful, but, at the 
same time, known to be treacherous. I am only 
saying of Seward what every man says in Washing- 
ton; what every honest man says all over the coun- 
try, and especially in New York State. 

With such a man at the head of the administration, 
and those willing to be his comrades in it, I believe 
that we owe the absence of compromise this hour to 
Charles Sumner in the Senate, and the New York 
Tribune in the country. (Applause.) I mean exactly 
what I say. An honest administration, an honest 
President, stands, hesitating, distrusting the strength of 
the popular feeling behind him, awed by the Senator 
of New York; to-day, that we have not been compro- 
mised into disgraceful and ruinous peace is due, more 
than to any other single man, to the great Senator of 
Massachusetts, and, more than to any other press, or 
hundred presses, to the Tribune of New York city. 

What have we to do, under these circumstances ? 
We are to do this: we are to claim of the administra- 
tion the indication, the manifestation of a purpose. 
They ask our support. We will give it, if they will 
give us atwig or a twine thread on which to take 
hold. But we must have something. And yet, ad- 
ministration or no administration, Liberty waits on 
the horizon, ready to descend, like a guardian angel, 
on this distracted and beautiful country. For when 
was there ever a more glorious sight than twenty 
millions of people ready to risk their institutions and 
their wealth in a struggle which every man in his 
secret heart—no matter what his lips say—knows 
means liberty—the liberty of the -hated, the friend- 
less, odious, by race and condition. I say, adminis- 
tration or no administration, events, the masses, have 
decided that these meetings need not be held many 
years to come, without being turned into meetings to 
celebrate the freedom of four millions of blacks be- 
twixt here and the Gulf of Mexico. 


I will tell you what Ido hope and expect: they 
say Pennsylvania wants a black law—means to pass a 
black law, in order to shut out of her territory those 
fugitives who have made Fortress Monroe their 
refuge, or who, deserted by their masters, are living 
alone upon Virginia plantations, ready to come North 
whenever the return of the white man or the rigor of 
winter forcés them to it. There will grow one good, 
however unintended, from that negrophobia of Penn- 
sylvania. When the first frosts come, there will be 
ten thousand men, women and children, blacks, taking 
refuge in Fortress Monroe. The friends of the gov- 
ernment are asking what the Abolitionists mean to-do 
with them. Nothing. We leave them on your hands. 
You dare not, in the face of the civilized world, re- 
turn them to their masters. More than that, you 
do not want to. Abraham Lincoln, Salmon P. Chase, 
Montgomery Blair, have not the heart nor the wish 
to put back into the hell of Virginia slavery one sin- 


never will do it. And when, 20,000, 40,000, 100,000 
are within the lines of Gen. Scott’s army, the gov- 
ernment must indicate its purpose. If we cannot 
clutch it out of them, the slaves will smother it out. 
When the time comes, it cannot be that we shall ex- 
port them to Jamaica, we have not the shipping; that 
we will force them to Hayti, we have no right; that 
we will send them to die in Liberia, we cannot afford 
it. To export the working class is suicide. We can- 
not take them North; Pennsylvania has built her 
wall, tall as the Alleghanies, and forbids it. God 
grant the first frost may find 500,000 such arguments 
within our lines—arguments for the administration 
to declare itself; for, hemmed in on the North by 
Pennsylvania, on the East by the ocean, on the West 
by the Mississippi, and above, by loyalty to God, 
Abraham Lincoln can say nothing elise but this: 
“The stars and stripes shall float over Virginia, and 
every black man that sees them may live where he 
was born, certain that while twenty million of men 
breathe in the North, he never shall find or fear a 
master.” (Loud applause.) You perceive that the 
government will be shut up to emancipation on the 
soil. Shut the government up to its duty. Send 
Lane or Montgomery to Memphis, and the black men 
in their ranks will be double the whites. The de- 
cision what to do with these allies settles the slave 
question. Slavery will never exist again in Virginia, 
unless the United States Government brings it back. 
Let the administration compel every General's actions 
to eat his bad words and fulfil his good ones, as thor- 
oughly as Butler’s have done, and we will wait their 
further conversion, trusting events awhile. But we 
demand the rigor of all the law left us. Then you 
and I must prepare the public opinion behind these 
politicians. We must prepare a public opinion, that, 
by the 4th day of December, will be ready to sustain 
Congress in meeting the ultimate issue of this quarrel. 

Suppose you are as brave, as rich, as strong, as per- 
sistent, as you suppose yourselves to be, while we fight, 
we have nothing but Mexican wars and South Ameri- 
can civilization before us; a conflict of States; per- 
petual war; the South fighting desperately, on the 
mountains, ambuscades, guerrilla warfare, but fight- 
ing. Is that the country we look forward to? Is 
that the civilization which the North would accept ? 
Never! If our statesmen cannot give us anything 
better, mark me! if Europe does not recognize in 
two years, the North will compromise. Northern 
trade, Northern industry, Northern common sense, 
will never suffer such a future for years. The North 
will compromise before she will endure it. Save us 
from long years of war. Save us, either by emanci- 
pation or division. Nothing can be worse than years 
of civil war, demoralizing, weakening, destroying the 
ultimate hope of either a peaceful or a successful deal- 
ing with the slave question. 

And yet, I see the value of this war. Iam glad 
General Scott has got 200,000 men. I only hope that 
when Congress is adjourned, he will advance into 
Virginia, and fight. I do not believe there are 50,000 
soldiers on the other side. I believe Beauregard lives, 
spite of the telegraph, and I believe there are some 
40 or 50,000 men with arms, of some sort, in the State 
of Virginia—the rest is bravado. But it won’t do to 
rely wholly on blockade, to starve them out; it won’t 
do to wait till they disperse. The worth of this war 
is to redeem the character of the North. No South- 
ern man believes that the Northerner has any courage. 
I do not mean that the South affects to believe this— 
she does believe it; and but for the conduct of Charles 
Sumner, and a dozen like him, she has a right to be- 
lieve it. She has never met in that Senate or House 
of Representatives, for sixty years, more than half a 
score of men who have dared to look her in the face, 
She had a right, therefore, to believe that the North 


she could always buy. Now, the benefit of this war— 
the blessing of it—which we shall buy at a million of 
dollars a day, and cheap at that, is, that we shall beat 
this saucy Virginia, some half dozen times, into good 
$ havior. We shall convince these incredulous Caro- 
linians that the North can fight when she thinks it 
worth while; and then, either in the Union, or along 
side of it, they will live in peace, and treat us proper- 
ly. They never will until then. General Scott may 
starve the Gulf States; he never will starve out of 
them the conviction that New England is coward. 
That can only be cannonaded out of them, on the sa- 
cred soil of Virginia (applause) ; and the lesson which 
John Brown set the text for, it is for us to write in 
characters visible from Harper’s Ferry to New Or- 
leans. 

My policy, therefore, is, give the administration 
generous sympathy; give it all the confidence for 
honesty of purpose you can. They mean now only 
the Union. That is all they mean at present; but 
they are “willing” we should make them mean any 
thing more we please. They are not like Seward— 
slippery, equivocal, false. You know the old problem 
which disturbed the wits of the schoolmen for a thou- 
sand years. It was, whether, when a man said, “I 
lie,” he lied or told the truth; for if he uttered the 
truth, he lied, and if he lied, he told the truth. 
(Laughter.) It is exactly so in regard to Seward. 
There is no making any thing but a parallel pro- 
blem out of his life and speeches. (Applause.) But 
the rest of the Cabinet are honest men. Abraham 
Lincoln means to do his constitutional duty in the 
crisis. I think Mr. Chase means to. I trust them as 
individuals to that extent. Their party I do not 
trust at all. See how it has bartered the twenty 
years of devotion and energy in the person of 
Claflin, for the unrecorded and untried. virtue of 
Thomas! And I consider Massachusetts as good a 
specimen of the Republican party as exists in the 
country. But I gonsider it dead, and am thankful it 
is dead (applause), because it leaves us free now to 
discriminate as to individuals; and the present crisis 
demands that we should make that discrimination. 
There is no faith, no trust to be placed on party or- 
ganizations in such an hour as this. They have failed 
us the whole winter. That free speech exists in this 
Commonwealth is owing to no single word or finger of 
aid from the Republican party. The Massachusetts 
Republican party has shown itself in its ranks, and in 
its head, recreant to the most sacred duty of the win- 
ter, and reereant by system, by intention, by dictation 
from Washington, or submission to its known policy 
and wish. I mean what I say. If ] had time, I 





gle contraband article in Fortress Monroe. They 


should go over the record, as I shall do before the first 


was craven, or pedlar; for what she could not bully, — 
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